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tecting ' the farmer was so successful that corn-growing became
more profitable than sheep-rearing because of it, and so the
enclosure question in its worst aspect solved itself. It is probable
that security from loss did induce the farmer and landowner
to keep more land in tillage, but as a matter of fact the prices
fixed were so low that only in ten years between 1514 and 1600 die
the market sink below them. Consequently the protection oi
the farmer was practically not needed. That the farmer would
have liked much greater protection is certain, but there wore
two elements in the nation more important in Tudor eyes than
the farmer : the first was the ever-growing population of London,
clamouring to be fed; the second, the very poor, who, if food
was too dear, would provoke riot and disorder. For both these
low prices were desirable, hence the exportation of grain was
strictly controlled. It did, however, take place under licences, oi
which there were more perhaps than was desirable, but they
wore a source of considerable revenue to the Crown. There wa?
one strict prohibition, the export of corn to enemy countries.
Elizabeth and her advisers thoroughly understood that economic
weapons wore as useful as steel and powder, and though Spain
had much silver and gold it was deficient in natural and industrial
pioducta. So while Drake seized Spanish galkons and Elizabeth
herself detained weatherbound treasure ships, she also saw to
it that supplies of raw material should not go from England to
her enemies*

The internal trade in corn was closely watched and controlled
by the government. The ' Book of Orders ' contains regulations
more minute than oven the Great European War could force
on us in the twentieth century. In every district men had to
report tho exact quantities of corn they hold, to put a certain
amount on the market first for the benefit of the poor before
the ' corn bodgers' or middlemen might buy large quantities,
Only the, surplus might bu sent out of the district, though special
licences for transfer were made* in the interest of London, Through
the Clerks of the Markets, who were royal officials, not local
dignitaries, the central government kept itself well informed,